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SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 





Kathleen Harvey. 





AS THE RESULT of investigations carried out by the Country Library 
Service during 1941, a scheme for the supply of children’s books to 
Primary, Intermediate and District High Schools was set up. A large 
book order was sent overseas and books began to arrive at the end of 
1941. This School Library Service is on a circulating basis, and is 
administered by the Country Library Service, and where possible 
public libraries have been asked to act as exchange centres. At pre- 
sent this service is available only to schools in towns and country 
districts with a population of less than 10,000. Schools within the 
area of the circulating library schemes operating in Otago and Tara- 
naki do not participate directly, but have received help through the 
grants of 1,000 books each made to their existing schemes, The Travel- 
ling Library for the Rural Schools of Canterbury and Westland was 
incorporated in this service during the first three months of 1942. 


ADMISSION TO SERVICE AND CHANGES TO SCHOOLS. 
The number of schools which are admitted each year is limited by 
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the number of books which can be obtained from overseas at the pre- 
sent time. For this and other reasons it was necessary to levy an 
annual charge upon schools which participate, equivalent to the sum 
of 1/- per child served. This charge, however, is not a permanent 
one, and as from April 1, 1944, the Hon. the Minister of Education 
approved, that any school which had paid to correct amount of its 
levy to the Country Library Service for two complete successive 
years, and had carried satisfactorily all 6ther conditions of the School 
Library Service applying to it, should receive loans of books from 
the Country Library Service on the scale from time to time approved 
by the Minister of Education, without further payment by way of 
annual levy. By the end of this year approximately 450 schools 
should have qualified for free service. 


At present the books supplied to each school are equal in number 
to that of the children in the school from Standard 1 upwards. The 
secondary departments of District High Schools are eligible to join 
the scheme. Payment must be made from School Committees, Par- 
ents’ Association and other funds, no part of the charge must be 
levied on individual children. The payment made by the school is a 
small portion of the actual cost of the scheme. The main cost of 
the scheme is being provided from education funds. The school is 
required to pay transport one way. Books are packed in hampers and 
sent to the railway station nearest the school. 


EXCHANGES. 

All schools receive a complete exchange once a year. Schools up to 
thirty pupils three complete exchanges per year. Schools 30—100, 
one complete and two one hamper (of approximately 30 books each) 
per year. - Schools over 100, one complete and one two hamper or 
approximately 60 books per year. Twenty is the minimum number of 


books sent to a school and it is an aim of this service to give one- 
third non-fiction, one-third easy reading and picture books, and one- 
third fiction. 


SELECTION. 

Great importance is attached to the inclusion of younger children 
in the scheme. The books supplied are drawn from the rich field of 
Children’s Modern Literature. 

Book selection is on the lines of the Library Association course of 
training, and no money is spent on inferior works, which are still so 
prominent a feature of the New Zealand book market. The type 
of book supplied has been a revelation to many teachers as to what 
is now available for children, and through the School Library Service 
thousands of children in town and country are using books of a type 
which up to a few years ago had not been seen here. 


STOCK. . 

The stock on March 31, 1944, consisted of 20,098 classified, and 
48,009 fiction—a total of 68,197 books. Distribution began in April, 
1942, when 221 schools received service. By the end of March, 1944, 
650 schools and 38,782 children were receiving service and 40,696 
books were in the schools. The apparently large difference between 
the total book stock and the number of -books in the schools is 
accounted for by— 


(a) The fairly substantial pools which have to be maintained at 
distributing centres. 
(b) There are actually a larger number of books in course of 
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transit, and at schools new exchanges always delivered before 
any books are returned. : 

(c) Owing to labour shortage binding has accumulated, which 

would not be the case in normal times. 

Applications for admission to the service are being received quicker 
than overseas book orders. A few months after the initial quotas of 
books were forwarded to the schools, exchanges began. Regular and 
frequent exchanges are basic to this service. 


DISTRIBUTION. 

In order to save time and transport and to ensure equitable dis- 
tribution of stock, distribution has been from the first decentralised. 
ie. the total area to be served has been divided up into a number of 
geographical districts for each of which a separate pool is main- 
tained, and amongst which, multiple copies up to 60 in number of 
good titles are purchased, and are fairly divided. Equitable distribu- 
tion of multiple copies is a matter which has to be taken seriously in 
a children’s service, because the total number of suitable titles is; in 
comparison with an adult service, very limited. Our total stock of 
roughly 70,000 books contains fewer than 5,000 titles. Where pos- 
sible the exchange centre for each geographical district is within the 
district, but where it has not been possible to set up an exchange 
centre within the district, the work of exchange is carried out either 
at Headquarters or at the exchange centre of an adjacent district, 
the pool and records being kept separately, so that the whole thing 
could be moved en bloc whenever an exchange centre within the dis- 
trict can be found. 

At present there are 20 geographical districts; six of these get 
their exchanges from Country Library Service Headquarters in Wel- 
lington, four from the office of the Country Library Service at Pal- 
merston North, and three each at the Country Library Service offices 
at Auckland and Christchurch, and one at a Country Library Service 


office at Whangarei. The public libraries at Wanganui, Timaru, and 
Greymouth act as exchange centres for their respective districts. 
These libraries receive no cash payment for the work involved, but 
receive a free loan of books for use in their own Junior Departments. 
This loan collection is exchanged from time to time. There are at 
present eight different exchange centres serving the twenty geo- 
graphical districts. 


ISSUE AND DUPLICATING SYSTEM. 

Each book has two cards, a white card which is left in the book 
when issued to a school, and an orange or location card which is kept 
at the issuing centre, and on which the name of the school is recorded. 
In addition, for titles which have been duplicated in a centre, a dupli- 
cation card—lemon coloured—is made out, and on this card is recorded 
the names of all schools which have received one or other of these 
copies. Up-to-date no school has received a book which it had pre- 
viously, and it is intended that four years will elapse before titles are 
sent again to the same school. 


STAPF, 

_The School Library Service staff at Headquarters consists of three 
library assistants, three of whom had previous library experience 
before appointment to the staff. At Headquarters all selecting, order- 
ing, accessioning, classifying, shelf-listing, processing and repairing 
(minor) of books is carried out. The Headquarters staff is respon- 
sible also for the exchanges—selecting, recording, and packing of all 
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books for the six centres served from Headquarters, and keeps the 
offices and libraries carrying out exchanges, supplied with books and 
materials for this work. ° 
The book stock was all new when the service was started two years 
ago—with the exception of the stock absorbed from the Travelling 
Library for Rural Schools of Canterbury and Westland. From now 
on the binding and repair work will present a problem. 
On the whole books are well cared for, and the large majority 
of schools are appreciative of the service. 


THE FUTURE OF THE POST-PRIMARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 





Elma Turner. 





LIBRARY SERVICE worthy of the name is a new experience to some 
primary schools, and in the future many more may hope to enjoy the 
benefit. To organise this can have been no small task, yet numerous 
and widely scattered though the primary schools are, the problem is 
relatively simple since the schools vary chiefly in size. On the other 
hand the post-primary schools present a.different set of problems and 
a system which suits the primary schools could not necessarily be 
easily and successfully adapted to them. Yet the post-primary 
schools need library service badly and this need, already officially re- 
cognised by the allocation of funds to school libraries, will be felt 
more painfully as the curriculum is freed from the examination 
straight-jacket. 

Occasionally even now the secondary school library is a fairly 
well chosen and easily accessible collection of books, but too often it 
is a dusty locked cupboard whose only connection with a library is 
the word painted on the door. On the whole the post-primary school 
libraries are at present monuments of extravagance and inefficiency. 

Judged by its present standard, the secondary school library can 
rarely be said to justify its existence, but in spite of that I believe 
that the occasional good library proves that school libraries have a 
future and a place in the scheme of things not filled by the junior 
library nor yet by the adult library. The school is a unit yet within 
it the less developed children are reading junior material to be 
found only in a children’s library, while the more adult minds are 
looking for food more suited to their needs. With the direction which 
a teacher is most happily placed to give, the transition from the 
juvenile to the adult reading matter can be most smoothly made. To 
do this the school must have within its walls a fairly wide range of 
books to which the pupils may be directed. 

The obvious answer to that is the suggestion that if the secondary 
schools could be supplied from some central source as the primary 
schools are, they could bridge the gap between children’s and senior 
library more efficiently and more economically than at present be- 
cause they could draw on a large reservoir of material. Various 
objections occur to me. An enormous range of books would be re 
quired from that suitable for the senior part of a children’s library 
to that needed by a university, for in many cases the secondary schools 
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have use for more highly specialised works in certain spheres than 
those required by the general public. The central stock would have 
to be very large and cover an enormous field. Also the secondary 
schools have greater diversity than the primary schools. Geographi- 
cal factors, the range and variety of the subjects taught, the ideas 
of principal and staff, the nature of the school (co-educational or not), 
all tend to diversify the secondary schools, and as the school library 
is to play an increasingly important part in the instruction given, so 
it must conform to those special factors and serve the special needs 
of a particular school. If the school is to be a unit with all its parts 
fitting together to make up its own special identity, then no outside 
organisation can assess its book requirements as well as the agents 
within the school. Books from an outside supply not property of the 
school would in time have to be packed up and sent on somewhere 
else. Yet very often in a lesson a point arises which sends a teacher, 
or preferably a pupil, to consult a book in the library. Something of 
real value is lost if the required book has been sent off in last month’s 
hamper or will not arrive till next week. There is a real case to be 
made for the library permanently in the secondary school, suited to 
its individual needs and growing with its growth, but I would not 
entirely dismiss the possibility of supplementing the school stock with 
a temporary supply of certain types of books from a central source. 
Yet, although the secondary school libraries can fill a need, every- 
one knows something of their sad state to-day—poor book stock, bad 
methods of buying, extravagance, lack of classification and catalogues, 
and general dinginess. Why should this continue? Can it be reme- 
died? I believe that it can and that it is not lack of interest but 
rather lack of time that is at the root of the evil. Not many pro- 
fessional librarians realise that the work of running the school lib- 
rary is officially an “out of school activity,” that is, it is a job done 
as an extra on top of a full teaching programme just as someone 
else takes on coaching the football team after his day’s teaching. 
(Only the football team is more important.) If the teacher is lucky 
he may have four or five “free” periods a week, amounting to about 
two and a-half hours a week in which to organise and oversee the 
running of the library. Other more fortunate members of the school 
staff can prepare work or mark exercises in their “free” time. Of 
course the size of the task is out of all proportion to the time avail- 
able even if the library is only a modest one of four or five thousand 
volumes. The teacher in the unfortunate position of being in 
charge of the library then spends hours of his own time mooning 
about libraries picking up from professional librarians scraps of in- 
formation about organisation, or moping over books on the subject. 
He reads book catalogues in trams and buses and fills notebooks with 
titles of books he is too busy to order. If he is fool enough to try 
making a catalogue, he spends hours of his holidays trying to catch 
up on neglected work and struggling with the simpler points of that 
exact science. Meanwhile he has to teach a full programme of classes 
and prepare and mark their work. I do not exaggerate and in spite 
of this tale of woe I do not advocate the appointment of outside lib- 
rarians to the charge of the school library, for the teacher in close 
contact with the library and pupils is in the happy position to use 
the library for his pupils as no one else can. I believe that the glaring 
faults of secondary school libraries come chiefly not from ignorance 
but from lack of time to devote to the work, and this inevitably 
breeds ignorance and inefficiency. There is interest in the work but 
it exists in spite of the system which does its best to kill it. If the 
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money spent on secondary school libraries is no longer to be wasted, 
something must be done to give the teacher-librarian time to do his 
work and the knowledge of how to do it. I believe that now is the 
time to do this re-organisation, for if libraries ever have any purpose 
at all, they are needed now more than ever before and for the im- 
pressionable pupils of our secondary schools as much as for anyone. 

The first movement to lift the secondary school libraries from 
their state of depression is to give the teacher-librarian the chance 
to do his job. To that end his work must no longer be an “ out of 
school activity,” but a recognised part of the school duties. This 
means that the staffing regulations of the Education Department 
should be altered to allow principals to give the teacher-librarian 
adequate time for his library work which should include not only the 
organisation of the library but also the training of pupils in its use. 
It is not my business at this point to define the exact meaning of the 
phrase “ adequate time ”—that depends upon a consideration of the 
size of the library and the school it serves. It is however certain 
that two hours a week is absurdly inadequate; two days would be 
nearer the mark. It is also useless to argue that such a reform 
would be difficult—difficulties can be overcome. It is however rele- 
vant to emphasise that until this change is made the secondary school 
libraries will continue to be inefficient and the money spent on them 
will be largely wasted. 

Side by side with this most urgent reform should be the provi- 
sion by the Library Association of a reasonable training course for 
teachers in charge of school libraries. The present course for chil- 
dren’s librarians is in some respects unsuited to the secondary school 
librarian since it both includes instruction useless for his purpose and 
omits other required material. It should not be possible to design 
the course so that teachers at present in charge of libraries could 
take it, for although many of .them have merely dropped into the 
position, they are only too conscious of their ignorance and at the 
same time interested enough in the work to see its possibilities and 
willing enough to make some effort to learn the basis of their craft. 

Now that librarians are to be appointed to the Training Colleges, 
it will be possible to give the students there some elementary library 
instruction. No doubt they will be taught the relationship between 
the library and the classroom, simple rules of organisation and classi- 
fication, and also how to use the library for themselves. I hope that 
in time a selected number of students who propose to enter the post- 
primary service will be able to specialise in schoo] librarianship in 
the same way as some now can in music, physical training, etc. 

In addition to these suggested reforms which affect the teacher- 
librarian himself, there are others connected with the book stock 
which need to be made. The funds to maintain the secondary school 
libraries come from the special library grant made on a. capitation 
basis by the Education Department, and often also from contributions 
made by the governing boards from the incidental funds. On the 
whole these funds are, I think, reasonably sufficient to maintain a 
school library, but where a library has to be established as in a 
newly founded school or one where no library previously existed, it 
would be a great help if a special library foundation grant were made 
separate from the annual maintenance allowance. The worst feature 
of the present financial side of the library lies not in the grants but 
in the way in which the funds are made to vanish in extravagant 
buying from local booksellers whose prices are nearly always double 
the English published prices. Discounts are negligible. Surely the 
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schools are sufficiently large book buyers for the Education Depart- 
ment or the Library Association or both together to arrange for some 
agency through which the schools could buy at fairer prices than 
they are commonly asked by the booksellers. Such a reform would 
be simple commonsense, but of enormous benefit to the schools which 
would have freedom to build up the stocks of books suited to their 
own needs, and yet not be compelled to dissipate their modest means 
in the present wasteful way. 

It is quite clear that no matter how good the secondary school lib- 
rary is, it will always remain a fairly small unit, and it may easily 
happen that its resources may sometimes be inadequate for its needs. 
On such occasions it should be possible for the school to draw on a 
larger reservoir of material. The present inter-loan scheme would 
scarcely meet the need when a group of books on a special topic is 
required for special study for a rather longer time than possible 
under inter-loan. Such occasions would arise when the investigation 
of some special topic is undertaken and supplementary material re- 
quired. It should be possible for the school to draw a group of books 
from a central stock and possibly the Country Library Service would 
be the best distributing agent since it already has the organisation 
and some of the book resources. Groups of books sent out thus on re- 
quest would also serve another good purpose, that of introducing to 
the schools material some of which they might themselves purchase. 
At present the general standard of book selection for the secondary 
school library is low, but I anticipate that, if the librarian were given 
time to do his work and had some training in how to do it, that 
problem would largely solve itself. 

I believe that the secondary school library can do useful work 
and can amply justify itself not only within the limits of the school, 
but also in the general framework of library service as a bridge for 
a fair proportion of the population between the children’s library and 
the adult department. Before this can be done much re-organisation 
must be undertaken. The first step is the logical one to be made by 
the Education Department—an alteration in the staffing regulations; 
the second, that of providing means of training for teacher-librarians, 
is the province of the Library Association. Just as necessary is the 
establishment of an agency through which books may be bought more 
fairly, while the provision of groups of books on request from a cen- 
tral stock is most desirable. If these reforms are made, a worthy 
future can be built for the secondary school library. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





A data paper for. the Educational Conference, August, 1944, 
contributed by the New Education Fellowship, 
Christchurch Branch. 





MUCH HAS been done during the past few years by individual schools 
and in some areas of New Zealand to improve the book service to 
school children. Yet it is still true to say that libraries—even the 
best of them—are only occasionally more than recreational adjuncts 
to the school. They could and should be integral parts of the school’s 
life, bearing somewhat the same relation to the teaching of all sub- 
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jects at all stages as the laboratory does to the teaching of chemistry 
—and indeed doing far more 


A. WHAT SHOULD SCHOOL LIBRARIES DO? 

Libraries should exist in schools ofall sizes and of all types— 
primary, intermediate, secondary and technical. In all, with changes 
only of emphasis and detail, their functions should include:— 

1. Serving as a tool of trade for the teacher working with his class, 
so that his methods may be extended and his teaching enriched 
and vitalised ; 

. Providing information and stimulus for the teacher himself, so 
that he may keep in touch with developments both in his own 
subjects and generally; 

. Training children to find things out for themselves, by the proper 
use of both (a) books, periodicals, pamphlets and so on as indi- 
vidual items of print, and (b) these items organised and cor- 
related in a library; 

4. Encouraging children to know, appreciate and seek the best 
among the whole heritage of literature in the widest sense; 

5. Providing adequate recreational reading of various types and at 
various levels for all pupils, and (to some extent) for teachers. 

It is not a proper function of a school library to provide and ad- 
minister multiple copies of class readers; if this cannot be done by 
the school bookshop, and must come under library auspices, it should 
be separately allowed for, so that this work is no burden upon the 
funds and services of the library proper. 


B. OF WHAT SHOULD SCHOOL LIBRARIES CONSIST? 

Every school library needs space, stock, staff and organisation. To 
allow its library to carry out the services indicated above, a school 
will have to provide for :— 


1. ACCOMMODATION: The library should, except in the smallest 
schools, comprise one or more special rooms, properly designed, 
adequately equipped, well lit and inviting. 

(a) Space for books and periodicals on shelves and on display; 
for storage of reserve material; for books being prepared for 
the shelves, being repaired, awaiting binding. 

(b) Space for classes to use the library regularly, as well as for 
individual teachers and pupils both during and outside school 
hours. Seating accommodation for one-tenth of the enrol- 
ment is none too much, and may prove inadequate. A lib- 
rary classroom adjacent is often desirable. 

(c) Space for library staff, processes, records, unpacking, repairs, 
and other work. 


2. STOCK: 

(a) Books in plenty, for both teachers and pupils. There should 
be a well-selected, constantly augmented and constantly 
weeded stock, covering not only all the subjects of the curri- 
culum but also other topics. Purely recreational books 
(novels and light non-fiction) should not predominate, but 
must not be forgotten. As far as possible all books should 
be borrowable. Ten good books per pupil is none too many; 
considerably more would be better. Even the smallest lib- 
rary, served chiefly by bulk loans from some central source, 
should build up its own permanent collection. 

(b) Ready-referencée books, encyclopedias, bibliographical, index- 
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ing and similar materials. These will range from a shelf-full 
of books in small primary schools to a substantial collection 
in larger secondary schools, 

(c) A wide range of periodicals, both general and on special sub- 
jects; and, in the larger schools, adequate periodical indexing 
services, 

(d) Subsidiary material, such as a picture collection, vertical file 
for ephemeral material, music, maps and film strips. 


. STAFF: Effective selection and preparation of books, efficient 


running of the various processes, help to teachers and pupils— 
all these‘depend upon a library staff which is adequate in quality 
and quantity. There is no example in New Zealand. 

The standard to be aimed at is one properly trained teacher- 
librarian, fully engaged on library work, for every ten teachers. 
In schools with fewer than ten teachers, the teacher-librarian 
would assist part-time in teaching. The services of keen pupil- 
assistants are also desirable, partly for the sake of the benefits 
they themselves gain, and partly because only in this way can 
the routine work be done. 


. ORGANISATION: Library methods should be as simple as pos- 


sible, but they must be efficient and not contrary to the best 

modern practice. Essentials include:— 

(a) Classification and labelling according to some satisfactory 
scheme (preferably simplified Dewey) so that every book 
has its proper place relative to all others and yet new books 
may always be inserted at their appropriate place. 

(b) Cataloguing upon proper principles. The use of standard 
cards, even in the smallest library, is practically essential. 
The catalogue should include entries by author, by title when 
this is distinctive, and by subject according to a regular 
scheme. A high degree of analytical cataloguing is desirable, 
whereby separate parts of books are described by additional 
entries in the catalogue in such a way as to unlock much 
more fully the resources of the library. 


Note: It is not a good practice to divide most or alb of the school 
library into separate “classroom libraries.’ The object—to 
bring the books closer to the children—is a good one, but it 
can be attained in better ways. Some of the disadvantages 
are that the school’s books tend to be regarded as belonging 
to particular rooms, classes or teachers; that the children 
rely too much on small groups of books, and do not realise 
what a proper library is; that adequate reference work and 
subject use of the library as a whole is impossible; and that all 
cataloguing, classification and issue methods break down. It 
is, however, a good idea often—especially if there is not 
space in the library for frequent class visits—for groups of 
selected books to be issued to a classroom for a few weeks. 
They may well be related sometimes to class study; children 
should be encouraged to handle them, and probably to borrow 
them by simply recording with the teacher; and the books 
should be changed in part or in whole as soon as they cease 
to be really used. When there is no place at all for a school 
library to be open to pupils, subdivision into classroom |lib- 
raries is a necessity; but the principle should be the same— 
temporary issue from a central stock—and the teacher-lib- 
rarian should be responsible for keeping the whole library 
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as integrated as is possible under the circumstances. 


C. WHAT CAN BE DONE TO MEET THESE NEEDS? 

The chief factor in improving schoo] library conditions is a proper 
attitude to the library and its possibilities on the part of all those con- 
cerned in any way with education. Without this, little progress could 
be made; with it, no obstacle is insuperable. Much has happened in 
the last few years, and fortunately there are many signs of a new 
outlook. 

There are several progressive moves which could be made at once 
or shortly. These include:— 


1. FINANCE. At the end of this data paper a suggestion is made 
for the establishment of careful New Zealand standards, immediate 
and progressive. Pending these, a tentative standard for expenditure 
should be not less than 5/- per pupil each year for books and peri- 
odicals. Cost per head could be somewhat less in primary schools 
and in the large secondary schools. In view of book costs in New 
Zealand, considerably more could be spent with advantage if circum- 
stances permitted. When a library is being established or reorgan- 
ised, of course, a substantial initial grant for stock is needed. 


2. PERSONNEL. In the years immediately ahead, there will be a 
great dearth of suitable persons with the required technical know- 
ledge for administering school libraries. All possible steps should 
be taken to reduce this shortage. 

The position of school librarian or combined teacher-librarian 
should be such as to attract some of the most promising young 
teachers—and not merely because the work is so obviously useful and 
interesting. Salary and status should match the training, which 
must be more arduous than for most school positions. It must require 
a good general education and background, and, for post-primary work, 
a university degree; there must be a full Training College course and 
some experience in teaching; and there must be a course in librarian- 
ship with emphasis on work with children and children’s books. 

Eventually, some satisfactory arrangement must be reached where- 
by the training colleges, the Education Department, the N.Z. Lib- 
rary Association, the Country Library Service, and some of the better 
libraries combine to provide both theoretical and practical training 
for school librarians. Meantime, special intensive courses could be 
given to selected teachers. Some carefully chosen teachers and lib- 
rary assistants should be sent to the Uinied States for proper train- 
ing as key personnel. 

As a rehabilitation measure, selected servicemen, and perhaps ser- 
vicewomen, might well be helped to take librarianship courses abroad 
before their return to teaching. There would be plenty of scope for 
them as school librarians, in the children’s service of the Country 
Library Service, and elsewhere. 


3. TRAINING COLLEGES. It is not sufficiently realised that the 
training colleges occupy key positions in the whole sphere of library 
service. The reading and library habits of adults are largely formed 
when they are children; and children can best be helped by good 
school libraries. Teachers, therefore, need to know how to appreciate 
and use books, how to administer libraries, however small, on sound 
lines, and how to help children to become familiar with both books 
and libraries; and teachers must be taught in the training colleges. 

For these reasons, the training college libraries should be drasti- 
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cally overhauled, and should repidiy take their place among the lead- 
ing libraries of the country. th the immediate needs of training 
college work and their long range importance demand that these lib- 
raries be models of efficiency, of sound organisation, of good stock, 
and of well trained and adequate staffs. Some improvement is, it is 
understood, projected; but much more must be done. The transforma- 
tion of the training college libraries, in function and in standards, 
would probably be more far reaching in effect, and at less expense, 
than any other single improvement. 

Attached to each training college library there should be a model 
small library as it would be in a 1-3 teacher rural school, with the 
same methods and the same use of books supplied by the School Ser- 
vice of the Country Library Service. 


Through this working exhibit, and by regular instruction from the 
library staff, all students in training should. be shown adequately how 
to play their part when they go out into schools. 

A considerable number of suitable students should be trained as 
teacher-librarians, They would serve as part-time librarians in 4-9 
teacher schools, and assist the school librarian in larger schools. 
Their training should include both librarianship and children’s litera- 
ture, and could probably best be done in a third training college year. 


4. EXTENSION OF CENTRALISED SERVICES. The need for 
small schools to get their books largely from central sources is now 
recognised by the existence of such services in the country and in 
some towns. As soon as conditions allow, these services should be ex- 
tended to cover lower classes in primary schools in the country, other 
primary schools, and post-primary schools as far as this is desired. 
None even of the best secondary schools should be beyond accepting 
the help ‘which bulk loans can give. Co-ordination between these cen- 
tralised services should also go much further. Again, the possibilities 
of centralised purchase through such an agency, even of school lib- 
raries’ permanent stock (the choice to be left to the school), should 
also be examined. There is also room for assistance in cataloguing, 
classification, issue methods, and so on, so that these would need to 
integrate the school library service and the children’s work done in 
and through public libraries. In general these two types of work are 
supplementary, but they should be kept in harmony. School libraries 
should co-operate at all times with other libraries of New Zealand; 
indeed, this is already being done by the participation of some schools 
in the interloan scheme. 


5. A LIBRARY BUREAU IN THE EDUCATION DEPT. It is 
probably desirable at the present stage to establish a special bureau 
in the Education Department to deal with school library matters. It 
should, in the words of a similar recent English recommendation (Mc- 
Colvin Report) be charged with the duty of “ guiding, co-ordinating 
and encouraging the development of local library services, making 
grants in aid, promoting library development generally, encouraging 
inter-library co-operation, and such projects as schools for the train- 


ing of librarians.” The School Library Service of the Country Lib- 
rary Service is already to some extent concerned with this; a depart- 


— reorganisation could easily be made so as to take advantage of 
this start. 


Such a bureau would probably be the best means of equalising 
opportunities and providing expert help. 
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D. AN IMMEDIATE STEP. 

While many of the suggestions noted in this data paper can be 
carried into effect without delay, others will need much preparatory 
thought and work. An immediate step which could be taken by the 
Conference is to set up, or (perhaps better) ask the Education De- 
partment to set up, a national committee to study the whole question 
during the next few months. Such a committee should, amongst other 
things— 

(1) Inquire into the relationship of school libraries to the centralis- 

ing services such as the C.L.S., and to public libraries; 

(2) Consider the place of libraries in elementary, intermediate and 
post-primary schools; 

(3) Set up minimum present and progressive standards for schools 
of different types and sizes; 

(4) Make recommendations concerning the library standards to be 

required in accrediting of post-primary schools; 

(5) Consider the training, function and duties of school librarians 
and teacher-librarians; 

(6) Arrange for the preparation of a pamphlet, to be published by 
the Department, on school library organisation and administra- 
tion under New Zealand conditions; 

(7) Produce concrete proposals for the development of children’s 
library services in general to a standard in keeping with their 
importance. 

The constitution of the committee should be carefully considered, 
but it should include representatives of the Education Department, 
the Country Library Service, the New Zealand Library Association, 
the N.Z. Educational Institute, the secondary and technical teachers’ 
organisations, and members representing the administrative branches, 
such as school committees and governing bodies, education boards and 
the inspectorate. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS’ 
CERTIFICATE 





Aileen Findlay. 





THE N.Z.L.A. Children’s Librarians’ Training Course is tough. It 
isn’t designed for those sisters and brothers who want to go dancing 
on Saturday nights, to the movies two nights a week, and sit by the 
fire listening to the radio for the remainer of the week. So if you 
want to lead a lazy existence after you’ve earned your daily bread, 
don’t begin the course. Be warned that you'll have to read and read 
and keep on reading. You'll be reading at breakfast, in trams, late 
into the night, even in your bath, reading until you are so tired of 
children’s books you could scream. You'll be writing papers too, 
that will strain your brain to its limit. But after you’ve struggled 
along for eighteen months or so, you’ll emerge with a first rate know- 
ledge of the field of children’s books as they now stand, and a first 
rate critical sense in regard not only to material, but to format and 
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illustrators as well. Finally given some “ Horn Books,” the course 
notes, and a grant of money, you'll be able to organise a fair library 
for juveniles anywhere from the Equator to the Poles, : 

As I said, the course is tough. The hardier souls manage to make 
the grade and keep up throughout the eighteen months, but the weaker 
ones fall by the way. As happens so often in New Zealand these days, 
these weaker spirits immediately set up a howl for the course of train- 
ing to be made shorter, or easier, or for the standard to be lowered, 
or some such nonsense. My own solution—and I speak as one who 
has won through in more or less the time required—is not to shorten 
the course or lower the standard of attainment, but to give a longer 
period of time in which to cover the present amount of required 
material. 

To do this it would simply be necessary to rearrange the order of 
the chapters, and slightly alter the emphasis. My recommendations 
would take this form:— 

1. Divide the course into two sections, each section to take one 
year to complete. The first section to consist of the following: Cri- 
teria, Picture Books, Crafts and Occupations, Art Books, Poetry, 
Plays, Folk Lore and Traditional Literature, Modern Fanciful Stories, 
Realistic Fiction, Science and Nature Study, Music Books, Religious 
Books. Each section to take a month to do as at present. During 
this year very definite critical standards would be built up of what is 
an acceptable children’s book and what is definitely not. A definite 
knowledge of what age reads what, would also be gained. 

2. The second year of the course to be devoted to the problem of 
adolescent reading (the intermediate reader), the section of Social 
Studies, children’s magazines, reference books, and the problems of 
book ordering with the use of tools like the catalogues, etc. At pre- 
sent two months each are allowed to Intermediate Readers and Social 
Studies, and I do not think, considering the amount of material to 
be covered, that two months is enough. 

8. A further six months to be devoted to a project of a kind to 
benefit the individual library of each student. Thus one student say 
from Timaru, might, as her project, build a picture file for use in the 
Timaru Library. A Dunedin student might do a detailed survey of 
intermediate needs in the City of Dunedin. An Auckland student 
might run a hamper service to selected factories for six months in 
one of the factories, and report on its success. So that after a period 
of years each library would be enriched by the work of the students 
who have trained in it, just as the kindergartens benefit immeasurably 
by the work of their students in training who make so much new 
equipment, 

When librarianship is coming to be recognised more and more by 
the public as a highly skilled profession, when we are having quali- 
fied librarians attached to our training colleges, and when the schools 
will shortly have their own teacher-librarians, and when librarians 
are agitating for higher pay and better working conditions, it is not 
the time to be talking of lowering standards and making qualifications 
easier of attainment. After all, if it takes two years to train a 


aenee, who is naive enough to imagine a librarian can be trained 
in less? 


I do feel that it is a great pity that the magnificent material in 
the course cannot be open to all comers, and not limited to librarian 
trainees, as at present. Wouldn’t it be possible for the Library 
Association to institute a shorter course for teachers and parents who 
are interested? Among my friends in Dunedin are many mothers 
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who have been intensely interested in my study for the Certificate 
and who have asked if there were any possibility of their taking such 
a course too. I wonder, too, if it would not be possible for teachers, 
especially country sole-chargers, to be employed in vacations in some 
part-time way in a good juvenile department? 

For me the work for the Certificate was a singularly rich educa- 
tional experience, and contact and discussion with children’s librarians 
has been of inestimable benefit. Suffice it to say, that out of these 
two has grown my own intensely exciting work of writing and pub- 
lishing books for New Zealand children. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 





Gwennyth Waite. 





THE CHILDREN’S librarian in New Zealand to-day is faced with an 
ever-increasing demand for her wares, and very often a static if not 
decreasing book allocation. Books are flimsier and costlier than ever 
they were in the pre-war period, and shipments may be delayed in- 
definitely. She who dispenses children’s books must therefore use all 
manner of devices to conserve what book stock she has, and to prolong 
the life of such new items as come her way. The following devices 
used in Wellington Public Library may interest children’s librarians 
in other centres :— 

1. To preserve covers from soiling, a solution of amyl acetate may 
be painted lightly over before issue. This is difficult to obtain, but 
may be purchased through licence. A more easily procured product 
is a white hard spirit varnish prepared by Taubman’s specially for 
use on paper. One wonders why children’s books still have white 
covers. 

2. For torn pages, there is an excellent hint suggested by a book- 
binder who now illustrates for the New Zealand School Journal. In- 
stead of pasting strips of transparent paper over the tear, lightly 
tip the paste brush along both edges of the tear. Place tissue paper 
below and above‘and allow to dry; then carefully draw the paper 
away. This will have allowed the tear to knit, made the neatest 
possible mend and will be perfectly firm. It is an advantage to use 
cheap hairy tissue paper as the hairy surface sticks more readily and 
helps in the knitting process, Another idea obtained from the same 
source is the use of rubber solution in sticking down loose plates. 
These are not very plentiful nowadays because of the conservation 
of paper, but books such as Geoffrey Holmes’s “ Children’s Art Book” 
deserve the best attention. Simply smear the rubber solution lightly 
over both surfaces to be pasted together and leave until the solution 
“tacks.” Then stick down and leave under a weight to dry. This 


method avoids the curly pages where ordinary water paste is used. | 


Rubber solution is reputed to stick together two pieces of even the 
finest paper. It is still procurable. 

(3) For dirty pages have you ever tried plain-soap and water? If 
the paper is good and not of the spongy war variety, this is most 


effective. The cloth of course should not be too damp. To clean 
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dirty covers of books a solution of two parts vinegar to one part’ 
water sometimes works wonders. Not all bindings respond, but most 
do. Some cloth covers merely soak in the liquid but it requires very 
little experience to ascertain which are not suitable. It takes good 
hard rubbing but the results are justified. 

All the above points help to prolong the life of a book. Have any 
readers similar helpful suggestions? 


N.Z.L.A. BRANCH NOTES 


* AUCKLAND. 

MISS D. HASZARD presided over a very well-attended general meeting 
held at the University College on June 10. After a general discussion 
on plans for the year, the members were shown round the college 
library by Miss Minchin, the University Librarian. . 

The speaker for the afternoon was Dr. R. P. Anschutz, of the Auck- 
land University, who took as his subject, “ The lending department 
from a subscriber’s point of view.” Dr. Anschutz’s talk proved to be 
most interesting and constructive on the subjects of general lay-out, 
value of special displays, the post-card system, and the advantages of 
the public library lending department over the commercial libraries. 


WELLINGTON. 

CLASSIFICATION systems were under fire at the meeting of the Wel- 
lington Branch on June 22. Miss M. Campbell (Public Library) gave 
a brief exposition of Dewey, Miss M. Brown (Department of Scien- 
tific and Industria] Research), of Universal Decimal, and Mr. H. 
Miller (librarian of Victoria College) of Library of Congress. Miss 
Campbell and Mr. Miller gave brief outlines of their respective sys- 
tems, with some arguments for and against. Some of Miss Compbell’s 
objections to Dewey were that his index was too “ relative ”—there 
were too many numbers under which a book on railways, for in- 
stance, could be put—and also that the 500 and 600 classes tended to 
overlap. She thought history and description of a country could go 
together under one number, and would like to see the form subdivi- 
sion 02 used for bibliography of a subject, so as to keep it with the 
subject, instead of for the little-used “compends and outlines.” On 
the whole, however, she considered Dewey a good system for most 
libraries, and was particularly appreciative of his mnemonics. 

Mr. Miller liked the broad base of the L.C. with its two-letter nota- 
tion making use of 26 letters, and thought it particularly suitable for 
University and similar libraries. He said that the lack of an index 
was a drawback, and also that there did not seem enough co-ordina- 
tion among the experts who prepared the schedules on the various 
subjects. Miss Brown, who admitted that her subject was more com- 
plicated than she had realised when she undertook to do it, gave a 
history of the development of U.D.C., and illustrated its use by a set 
of numbers on the blackboard which looked like a bad dream to most 
of the audience. She explained that it was of most use in industrial 
laboratories, and that it was used by the Dominion Laboratory, and 
to some extent by the Cawthron Institute, 

_ Opportunity was taken at the meeing to express very great aprecia- 

tion of the work of Miss Carnell while she has been in New Zea- 
land, and extend to her the Branch’s most sincere good wishes on her 
departure on a visit to Great Britain. 
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OTAGO. 

AT THE June meeting, Mr. Hay, District Rehabilitation Officer, out- 
lined the opportunities offering to servicemen and women who have 
served overseas and in New Zealand. In commenting on the part 
played by libraries, he mentioned the tremendous help the libraries 
could give in loaning reliable text books and periodicals in industrial 
and technical fields. Mr. Hay was interested in the idea of a co-oper- 
ative bindery supported by all Dunedin libraries, and thought it pos- 
sible that disabled men could be trained for this work. 


Miss Margaret Watson and Mrs. Dorothy White were joint speakers 
at the July meeting. Miss Watson outlined the changes which had 
taken place in children’s books over the last two decades, and quoted 
passages from old and new writers to illustrate her points. The 
speaker discussed the significance of the methods and techniques of 
children’s librarians for workers in adult education departments. She 
recommended that all librarians should spend some part of their in- 
itial training period in the children’s room. The President of the 
Branch, Mrs. Margot Begg, paid tribute to Miss Watson’s energy and 
enthusiasm as a member of the executive, and expressed the good 
wishes of all Dunedin librarians that her work in Palmerston North 
would be happy and successful. Miss Watson was asked to convey 
fraternal greetings from N.Z.L.A.’s oldest established Branch, to 
Palmerston North, the most recently formed. 





DEPARTMENT OF “GOOD DEEDS.” 


A special correspondent, writing from Wellington, New Zealand, in 
the New York Times of April 9, says the Americans. stationed there 
are helping out with reading matter for the population. British pub- 
lishers “ short of paper and struggling under war demands, trimmed 
their lists to sure-fire sellers, few in number and inadequate for the 
Antipodean market The shortage was only partly relieved by 
the enterprise of Australians who published picked American books 
under special arrangement. 

“So New Zealanders nicht be in a spot for current reading but 
for one thing, American fighting men have brought American 
books. . Supplementing the more expensive books has been a lib- 
eral sprinkling of paper-bound 25-cent editions which are so popular 
with fighting men because of their small size and the fact that their 
cheapness permits them to be abandoned without a pang. These are 
to be found in hotels and homes.” 


—Library Journal, May 1, 1944 (p. 400). 





ABOUT THE GENERAL TRAINING 
COURSE 


FROM TIME TO TIME, some students of the two Association training 
courses have murmured that they expected more criticism and guid- 
ance from tutors than they actually received. Further, different 
tutors varied considerably in marking methods, point of view, and 
the standard of work required. For these and other reasons, the 
Training Committee at its April meeting, made the decision to allocate 
work among individual tutors on a subject basis. One tutor would 
mark all papers on cataloguing, another all papers on “ The modern 
book and how it is made.” Under this scheme each student’s work is 
marked by the whole tutorial board, and each tutor sees the work of 
one subject of the entire range of students. 


The scheme has advantages, one of which was clearly demonstrated 
recently, when one tutor (Mr. G. T. Alley) circulated a mimeo- 
graphed set of “ Tutor’s comments” to all his students. It would 
have been extravagant to furnish such complete notes for a small 
group of students, and no tutor could undertake each month of the 
year to issue such a budget. It was possible under the new arrange- 
ments, however. 

Students were more than satisfied with the mimeographed commen- 
tary. It set a standard required. The technique of quoting from the 
best answers sent in, is very effective. 

In question one of the course, students are asked— 

“Name two examples of British Books (bearing the War Economy 
mark) received in your library recently which seem to you well pro- 
duced. Give the publisher in each case, and enumerate the points in 
each book which influenced you in forming your opinion.” 


Tutor’s Comments. 


(a) In spite of the doubt expressed by some students about there 
being no well-produced books bearing the War Economy stamp, the 
majority of the students entered into the search whole-heartedly, and 
some give quite convincing examples with good detailed evidence in 
support of thir claims. Obviously there is a very great difference in 
war-time standards of production of books and it is not a case of 
poor and worse, as a few students claim; an example is the difference 
in typography between a Cape and a Hutchinson production. 

(b) Fashions in Book Production: Before the war we were accus- 
tomed to getting a good deal of paper in books, perhaps some that 
was not strictly necessary. The result was the fashion of the bulky 
book, and this of course necessitated the production of a feather- 
weight paper, and the use of large type faces. It is doubtful if much 
greater legibility and better appearance were in fact achieved. Con- 
sider the saving in shelving space that could be made, with the conse- 
quent reduction in many items of library overhead charges, if we 
could get used to a neater and smaller book : 

(c) Reasons: Many students did not give specific reasons in sup- 
port of their claims for a book’s goodness or badness. It is not 
enough to say that the type is clear, appearance good; we should give 
the approximate size of the type, say if it is well leaded, remembering 
that a large type face set solid can be less legible than a smaller 
type face adequately leaded. Points that should be covered are the 
paper—quality of and colour—ivory, off-white (every paper has a 
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colour), typography, layout, binding, and the cover. Here is a good 
answer sent in by M. Begg, Dunedin 


“ Well-produced, 
Moore, R.W. The London Commonwealth. London, Hodder & 
Stoughton for English‘ Universities Press. 1943. 

The type (13 point Caslon old-face) is clear and readable. Bold 
and black, it is well leaded, and balanced by substantial margins. The 
paper, while far from good, is infinitely better than the average war- 
time product. The illustrations are printed on coated paper, and are 
bound in with the text, not just tipped-in as is so often the case. The 
book is attached to its casing by linen and by tapes, which are all too 
seldom seen these days. The casing is covered with a shiny cloth, 
which, though perhaps less attractive than the usual cloth, will cer- 
tainly soil less easily, and is less apt to pull against its neighbours 
on the shelf. 


Poorly produced, 

Latham, Murray. Enjoy such Liberty. London, Hutchinson, n.d. 

The type is small and concentrated, with far too large a type-area 
tothe page. The inking is very uneven, and the type on one page often 
shows through to the reverse side of the leaf. The paper is thin and 
brittle, greyish in colour. The binding is flimsy. Although the book 
has only been issued fifteen times, it would already require rebinding 
if it were worth it. The boards of the casing are losing their stiff- 
ness and are cracked at the corners, the cloth is worn grey at the 
hinges of the spine, and the linen which attaches the book to its 
casing is beginning to tear. This book cost the library eleven shillings 
from a local bookseller—a third-rate book, with production to match, 
at a first-rate price.” 


(d) Form of Entry. It is noticeable that some students who are 
obviously not doing regular cataloguing work adopted a loose form of 
entry in giving their examples. It is advisable that students should 
get used to giving a form of entry acceptable for cataloguing stan- 
dards, not, of course, in the present case a full main author entry, 
= using the form, Author, Title, Place, Publisher, Date in that 
order. 


QUESTION 4. 

. Name one book printed and published in N.Z. during the last five 
years which seems to you an example of good book production. Write 
notes on the paper and type. 

We are sorry the full list cannot be given owing to lack of space. 
Nine students chose a volume of the series N.Z. Centennial Surveys. 
Four students chose The Dictionary of N.Z. Biography. 

Three students chose History of Printing in N.Z. 
Four students chose works from the Caxton press Christchurch. 


My own opinion, for what it is worth, is that the Dictionary of Neu 
Zealand Biography has solved the typographical problem better than 
any of the others, or rather, considering the size of the problem it 
had to solve, it has done it better. 


In giving particulars of the type face in the series, N.Z. Centennial 
Surveys, some students forgot to make an acknowledgment to the 
small note at the end of the book, which gives these particulars. The 
type used is a 13 point on a 14 point mould or bedy. For an inter- 
esting account of Aldine Bembo type face,-here is an extract from 
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the answer from Miss Foote, of Dunedin Public Library. 

‘... “The book notes that the type is thirteen point Aldine 
Bembo. It presents a clear, distinctive, eminently readable page. One 
of the features of the type is that the ascenders of the lower-case 
letters are taller than the upper-case letters, and so give an attrac- 
tive design to the page. Capital O and C are almost circular; K has 
an interesting curved upper arm; the serifs are graceful; A has a 
flat apex, and M’s uprights are inclined as in all the very old faces. 
It is a revival, twelve or more years old, of the type cut by Griffo 
for Aldus. Mauntius of Venice in 1495, and first used for a tract 
written by the scholar Pietro Bembo.” .. . 


QUESTION 65. 


Write notes on the following terms as used in printing:—Justifica- 
tion, type-high, printer’s case, type face, serif. 

When students are asked to write notes on terms, clearly a dic- 
tionary definition is not enough. The answers should of course give 
first a brief explanation or, if you like, a definition, but this should 
be followed by a note or notes explaining the term. It is not enough 
to say that justification is done because of the convention that the right 
hand margin must be even, without remarking for instance how much 
easier and cheaper book production would be if the right hand printed 
margin were flexible, as it is in type-written material. Similarly 
with the term serif; after saying what a serif is, students should 
say that a type face called sans serif does exist and is used. 


READING RECORD 


The following notes for the guidance of students have recently been 
compiled by Miss E. J. Carnell. 


SET OUT your entries like this:— 


Travis, L. E., and Baruch, D. W.. Personal problems of everyday 
life. Appleton, 1941. Webb, B. My apprenticeship. 2 vols. 
(Pelican ed.) 
In the case of reprints such as the above Webb entry there is no 
object for our purpose in giving the date of the reprint. If you 
think it relevant look up the date the book was first published. 


MUST I WRITE NOTES? After seeing the tendency of students 
who write no notes at all to confine themselves to trivial fiction plus 
a few best-selling non-fiction, the answer to this question is:— 

Most entries (say 80%) should have a short note. A few entries 
(five is suggested as a reasonable minimum) should have a long 
note. “Music and stage in New Zealand,” “ Practical slipcover 
making,” “ How to drive a car” are examples of books for which 
it is not necessary to write a note. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SELECTION OF BOOKS. 

_ Heaven forbid that this reading record should lead the innocent 
into either dishonesty or literary snobbery. But it must be pointed 
out that when the Training Committee decided against the usual 
Literary History section and put in this reading record instead they 
did not mean that students should be accredited on the basis of an 
inside knowledge of best-sellers. If you are going to be any real use 
as a librarian your reading over a period should show that you are:— 


1, Living in a revolutionary period of human history. Douglas 
Reed and Quentin Reynolds are not really good enough for this. 
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You may get away with them at this stage, but for your Diploma 
record you must go further and deeper. 


. In New Zealand. Have you read Somerset’s Littledene or Reeves’ 
Long White Cloud, or Guthrie Smith’s Tutira, or Sutch’s Quest 
for Social Security in New Zealand, or The Truth about Interna] 
Marketing, or Contemporary New Zealand. 


. Have some contact with the world of ideas. God, money; child 
study, landscape gardening, music, racial problems, dietetics, soil 
erosion, modern painting—it does not matter what your interests 
are, but it is disturbing to be presented with reading lists which 
give no indication that the reader has reacted at all to his en- 
vironment. 


. Use books as tools. It would be useful to include in the reading 
list a note of books consulted to find some piece of information. 


. Are you aware that some books were published before we were 
born. It is not too much to ask that students should include in 
a year’s reading two or three books which were published before 
the 20th Century. 





N.Z. BOOK RESOURCES. 


The Director of the Country Library Service reports that in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Book Resources Committee, an applica- 
tion has been made to the Comptroller of Customs for block licenses 
for seven of the main libraries. In 1943 sixty-eight applications were 
received from one library to get licenses to a total value of £3,000. 

The following report of the Central Bureau for Library Book Im- 
ports has been submitted to Central Executive:— 

Total recommended for—March, 1943 --- £1,455 9 
March, 1944 aw oe 8 
April, 1943 ~- ae = 
April, 1944 oa 745 10 
Total for 4 months, 1943 hace ae a> a? 
Total for 4 months, 1944 ote -. 4,088 0 
Fiction: Adult fiction to the value of £342 was recommende 
for special license during March-April 1944. 


DUNEDIN PUBLIC LIBRARY: STAFF CHANGES. 


Miss Mary Ronnie has joined the professional staff following a 
period as member of the library’s part-time routine staff. Miss 
Margaret Watson, acting children’s librarian since December 1943, has 
resigned. She will take up her new position as children’s librarian 
at the Palmerston Public Library early in August. 


DENTAL SCHOOL LIBRARY, OTAGO UNIVERSITY. 

Amalgamation has now been effected of the “ Staff” Library and 
the Dental Students’ Library, which are now both housed in the 
room previously eccupied by the Dental Museum. Provision has been 
made for a library assistant to be in regular attendance, and Miss 
Joan Ray of the University Library Staff is at present filling the 
position. 
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PERSONAL 


Miss E. J. CARNELL. 


Miss Carnell left New Zealand recently for England. At a special 
meeting of the Otago Branch, which was called to wish our liaison 
officer “ bon voyage,” the following “ illuminated Address” was read 
to her by Mr. John Harris. 


TENA-KOE! TENA-KOE! 

Whereas for near five years past it has been our pleasure to know, 
like and otherwise enjoy the presence of Edith Jessie Carnell, and 
whereas the said Edith Jessie Carnell—hereinafter referred to as The 
Traveller—after manfully contending with the vagaries of New Zea- 
land persons, politics and weather, the idiosyncrasies of its libraries 
and librarians, and the tribulations of its hotels, boarding-houses, 
eating-houses, outhouses and other appurtenances thereto is now about 
to embark on a Mission to lands overseas, Therefore be it now known 
and likewise loudly proclaimed that we, the librarians of Otago— 
hereinafter referred to as the Otago Branch—bestow on the said 
Traveller in recognition of services performed for the present good 
or future benefit of our libraries the unique distinction of Honoured 
Member of the aforesaid Otago Branch notwithstanding any rules to 
the contrary which may be made in Wellington. Pursuant to this 
appointment we affix hereto our names (or seals or marks in lieu 
thereof) in manifest witness of our hopes fora swift voyage, a suc- 
cessful mission and a safe return, 

Haeremai! 
Per Ardua ad Astra! 
God Save the King! 

(The address, written in a fair library hand, was tastefully tied 
with red tape.) 

+ * * 

Mrs. F. O’Neill Brenan (formerly Margaret Webster) is now classi- 
fier-cataloguer at the library of the University of Queensland. 

. * * 

Miss Joan Rawson, of the C.L.S. staff, has been appointed librarian 

at Wellington Training College. 
+ * ” 
Mrs. Dorothy Neal White, acting deputy-librarian at Dunedin 


Public Library, has been appointed librarian at Dunedin Training 
College. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Kathleen Harvey is children’s librarian at the Country Library 
Service. She was formerly children’s librarian at Wellington Public 
Library, and was awarded a scholarship for the purpose of studying 
gay librarianship at the Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, 

a. in 1936-37. 


Elma Turner is on the staff of the Palmerston North Girls’ High 
School and is convener of N.Z.L.A. Schools’ Section. 


Aileen Findlay is the author of several picture books for children 
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recently published in New Zealand. At present living in Dunedin, she 
has had teaching experience in the North Island, and has travelled 
extensively in the U.S. 


Gwynneth Waite is children’s librarian at Wellington Public Lib- 
rary. She has taken the Children’s Librarians’ Training Course, and 
has been responsible for many radio talks on contemporary children’s 
literature. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TRADITIONAL 
LITERATURE 


Children’s librarians may be interested in the following expansion 
of the 398 class of the Decimal Classification as used in the Carnegie 
Library at Pittsburgh. 


General collections of fairy tales and folklore 
(Divide by history divisions if desired) 
Folklore of the North American Indian 


Legends. Romances. 

Stories from the ballads. 

Robin Hood (all material about Robin Hood, including 
ballads, stories, etc.) 


King Arthur cycle. Welsh romances. 

Charlemagne cycle. 

German romance (including Siegfried, Gudrun, etc.) 
Spanish romance (The Cid) 


Fairies, elves, ogres, monsters. Fairy dictionary. 
ee books. Nursery rhymes (Mother Goose) 
Fables 





UNIVERSITY CLASSES IN LIBRARIANSHIP. 


The classes in Bibliography and Librarianship as announced in the 
Otago University Calendar, 1944, p. 185, are now proceeding. 

The Bibliography class numbers nineteen and includes University 
teaching staff, research and honours students and librarians. This 
course consists of fifteen lectures, held weekly during the first part 
of the University year. 

The Librarianship class numbers thirty-three and has had to be 
split in two for convenience. Lectures are given weekly to each 
section and will continue throughout the year, the first part being 4 
genera] introduction, the latter consisting of practical work in cata- 
loguing, classifying, etc. The class includes members of the Univer- 
sity and Public Library staffs, school teachers, Training College and 
University students. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Wellington, 


23rd June, 1944. 
Hon. Editor, N.Z. Libraries. 


Dear Sir,—I have perused with great interest your June issue of 
N.Z. Libraries. While I agree with the need for industrial libraries 
and concur with the suggestion that there is room for extension of 
this work, I think it is only fair to point out to your contributor, 
John Harris, that the Library of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce has, for years, been rendering very useful service to manu- 
facturers in New Zealand. While the Library is not as extensive as 
we would like it to be, the range of information available is very wide 
and it is something more than “ just a collection of books.” 


The Library is at the disposal of the New Zealand Manufacturers’ 
Federation and its constituent Associations. Al] sorts of enquiries 
are received and answered. A full-time librarian and two assistants 
are employed and the staff includes a trained journalist who main- 
tains complete liaison with the various industrial groups, and with 
individual manufacturers. The Departmental staff includes trained 
scientists and engineers and the resources of the Library are con- 
tinually being extended. Incidentally one of the finest technical lib- 
raries in the Dominion is housed in the New Zealand Standards Insti- 
tute, and this too is made freely available to our industrialists. This 
is a section of the Department of Industries and Commerce, and the 
services of another full time librarian are utilised in the work there. 


Then again we have the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, the Dominion Physical Laboratory, the Country Library Ser- 
vice and other Departmental libraries all furnishing information and 
all integrated in the provision of advice to industry, and each is 
linked with the inter-loan scheme. 


A recent instance of this was in response to an urgent request from 
a Dunedin manufacturer and the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, the Library of the Department of Industries and Com- 
merce, and the Library of the Department of Agriculture were all 
—_ also the Country Library Service, to furnish the information 
sought. 


I think it can be claimed that the specialised service has been built 
up in the Department of Industries and Commerce which is the nat- 
ural point from which such a service should emanate as the functions 
of the Department are primarily to assist and advise industry. 


Apart from technica] and industrial information the Departmental 
library is well supplied with directories and trade catalogues, par- 
ticularly from the United States and Great Britain, and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


Due to the fact that the Ministry of Supply is so intimately associ- 
ated with purchasing, the Department is able to procure catalogues 
through the various overseas Ministers, High Commissioners and 
Supply Liaison Officers. This source of information is freely used. 
These catalogues are housed with the sections of the Department 
dealing with the particular commodity or commodities and as these sec- 
tions are in daily communication with industrialists and industrial 
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groups the knowledge available is readily accessible to anyone inter- 
ested. ; 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ROBERTSON, 
Publicity Officer. 


In accordance with Bulletin practice this letter was referred to 
‘ir. John Harris, who writes:— 


Mr. Robertson rather misses the main point of my article when he 
says that his library “is not as extensive as we would like it to be, 
(but) the range of information available is very wide.” The point 
about the type of library I was discussing is not its size but its active 
function in utilising sources of information outside its own walls. 

If the D.I.C.T.P. Library is organised along the latter lines I shall 
be interested to hear about it. I quite realise that there are a number 
of Government departmental libraries which are not mere collections 
of books but collections so organised as to qualify as libraries in the 
proper sense of that much abused term, but I doubt whether any 
have got beyond that stage and qualified for the category of highly 
specialised bureau to which I was referring. 

As a matter of fact—and here I drop another brick—at any rate 
until cormiparatively recently the library situation in Wellington in 
the scientific and technical field was so chaotic that it was difficult 
even for a librarian to discover what resources were available, let 
alone make use of them. With libraries at such a low level of co- 
ordination it is difficult to see how a special library of the informa- 
tion bureau type can operate effectively. 


I hope that Mr. Robertson will write an article for N.Z.L. on his 
library. Information like that is badly needed, and if my article pro- 
vokes it it will have served its purpose. 


(An article by Mr. Robinson will appear in our Sept. issue.—Ed.) 





NEWS OF DR. MUNN 


RALPH MUNN, director of the Carnegie Library, was elected as 
chairman of the United Service Organizations Council of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity. 2 

Dr. Munn came to the USO through the American Library Associa- 
tion, of which he is a former president, and the 1942-43 Victory Book 
Campaign, which under his chairmanship, provided more books for 
servicemen than in any other city except New York. 


—From Carnegie Alumnus, March 1944. 
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